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firm that her life had been a series of 
rarely intermitted suffering, she had 
none of that a querulousness which 
seeks pleasure in tedious and unprofit- 
able complaint tp those around ; and 
she was equally devoid of every wish 
to interfere in the concerns of others, 
unless very delicately, from unaffected 
benevolence, and with a reasonable 
hope of doing good. 

After a confinement of many years, 
Mrs. Jebb died, at her house, in Half- 
moon-Street, Piccadilly, January 20th, 
1812. She was interred in the Dis- 
senter's burying-ground, in Bunhill- 
Fields, immediately over the body of 



her husband, as she had frequently de- 
sired. 

A plain stone marks the place of 
their interment, on which is simply 
inscribed, 

John Job, M.D. 
1786. 
Ann Jebb, his Relict. 
1*12. 
No monumental eulogy, so often 
prostituted to the undeserving, is 
wanting to record their worth. Their 
death will be long lamented, their vir- 
tues long remembered by surviving 
friends. 



DETACHED ANECDOTES. 



IRISH ARISTOCRATIC OUTRAGE. 

THE following flagrant instance of 
national debasement of man-' 
ners, alike degrading to the 'Squire 
who inflicted the wrong, to the man 
who suffered it, and to the people 
who remained quiet spectators of the 
outrage, is extracted from Wake- 
field's Account of Ireland, Statistical 
and Political : a book which is re- 
commended to general perusal. 

"In the month of June, 1809, at 
the races at Carlow, I saw a poor 
man's cheek laid open by a stroke 
of a whip. He was standing in the 
midst of a crowd, near the winning- 
post; the inhuman wretch who- in- 
flicted the wound wus'a gentleman 
of some rank in the county. The 
unhappy sufferer was standing in his 
way ; and without requesting him 
to move, he struck him with less 
ceremony, than an English country 
Squire would strike'' a dog. But 
what astonished me more even than 
the deed, and what shows the.-itiffcr- 
ence Jbetween English and Irish feel- 
ing was, that not a murmur was 
heard, nor hand raised, in disap- 



probation ; but the surrounding spec- 
tators dispersed running different 
ways, like slaves terrified at thesjod 
of their despot I observed to a 
gentleman, with-whom I was in com- 
pany, how different a feeling would 
have actuated the populace in Eng- 
land. There, no man who lifts his 
hand unjustly, is sheltered by his 
rank. The bystanders are always 
ready to espouse the cause of the in- 
jured, and would themselves inflict 
summary punishment even on a 
nobleman, who should violate the 
laws of his country by such an ag- 
gression. « What,' replied my 
friend, ' would a man there dare to 
strike his superior?'—' Yes,' said I, 
' and on his own estate, and in the 
midst of his tenantry. But twenty 
magistrates of the Countv of Carlow 
are present ; will they not interpose ?' 
^Oh, no/ said he, 'they will get 

into no quarrel with .' 

The conversation dropped; and' I 
never felt so proud of being an Eng- 
lishman." 

On this subject, the Edinburgh 
Reviewers remarks, " The pride of 
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Mr. Wakefield ought to have been 
converted into an opposite feeling, 
if he recollected, that laws imposed 
by an English colony, and now 
supported by English influence, 
were the true source of the shocking 
outrage, and still more shocking pa- 
tience which he had indignantly 
witnessed ; and that even at this 
moment a powerful faction in Eng- 
land is contending 10 preserve the 
remnant of those laws, which keeps 
alive the spirit of tyranny and of 
servitude, with as much zeal, as was 
•displayed by their ancestors, in ex- 
torting the Great Charier, or re- 
sisting the Armada. Ireland, we 
must say, is not the country where 
an Englishman is best entitled to be 
proud of the name. Balancing the 
virtues and vices of nations, it is 
doubtless among the most honour- 
able of national distinctions ; and in 
almost every other region of the 
globe, it may be avowed with pride. 
But in Ireland, its honours are yet 
to be earned '." 

In the north of Ireland, there is 
great reason to believe, such a vio- 
lation of all decency would neither 
have been attempted, or endured. 
There the Rpirit of independence, 
arising from the different ranks more 
frequently meeting in friendly colli- 
sion in the way of trade and manu- 
factures, and from the asperities of 
sects being rubbed off by general 
intercourse, would have prevented a 
scene so disgraceful to national man- 
ners. The licence of puppyism 
would have been checked, and the 
people would have preserved their 
rights. Persons trained to the obse- 
quiousness of the poorer classes in 
the South, have, on coming to the 
North, expressed their susprize at 
the difference in manners, and have 
been forced 'to learn the lesson, if 
not of respecting as they ought, of 
at least refraining from insulting the 
less wealthy ranks of the community. 



Compared with the South, the North 
of Ireland exhibits a strong contrast 
in the manly independence of the in- 
habitants. K- 

SIB ROBERT WaLPOLE's TANKARDS. 

A Son (Horace Walpole,) giving 
an ostentatious account of the pic- 
tures and curiosities of HoogbtOM- 
hall, built by his Father, (Sir Robert 
Walpole,) informs the world of the 
following particulars; which, whe- 
ther they place his honoured- parent, 
or himself, in a favourable point of 
view, in the morality of taste, the 
reader will determine. " Two Saxon 
Tankards ; one with Chinese figures, 
the other with European. These 
tankards are extremely remarkable. 
Sir Robert Walpole drank ale. The 
Duchess of Kendal, mistress of King 
George the 1st, gave him the former, 
A dozen or more years afterwards, 
the Countess of Yarmouth, mistress 
of King George the 2d, without hav- 
ing seen the other, gave him the 
second, and they match exactly ia 
form and size," Such was the com* 
merce of kindnesses, and recipro- 
city of favours between a first minis- 
ter ami a first concubine, (I know 
not in such cases which should have 
precedence.) a minister that lor a long 
series of years maintained himself 
the Premier, by mean services, to 
the lowest; made venality, if not a 
fashionable virtue, at least a venial 
vice ; and acted as if be wished to 
bring the constitution into contempt, 
and thus revenge on the distinguish- 
ing glory of his country, for that 
abasement aud humiliation which he 
.himself was in the daily habit of 
suffering. Thus was be used or 
abused by tbe mistress, as be was 
kicked by the j»a«ter. The holy 
chalice ot the constitution wfrs turned 
by him into the commonest utensil ; 
and history., especially that of pa- 
triotic men, was, in his estimation, 
nothing more, nor Jess than a lie 
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" I proposed to read to him," says 
his son Horace, " when he had 
nearly emptied the tankard of his 
life. He said, ' what will you read ?' 
I answered, as such a young man 
would to a statesman, ' History, Sir.' 
• No child,' said he, ' I know that 
cannot be true.' " I wonder which of 
the ministers or of the mistresses in 
the present new era, have got posses- 
sion of Sir Robert Walpole's tankards. 
But George the 3d never had a mis- 
tress, and of George the 4th we 
know nothing-. But this we do know, 
that personal morality, and domes- 
tic duties, area strong- hold of pub- 
lic confidence, so strong, indeed, 
that it cannot be overturned, even 
by the accumulated disasters of a 
most unfortunate reign, which the 
nation is willing, if possible, to for- 
get, in its prayers for the visitations 
of a merciful Heaven upon the- head 
of a much afflicted Sovereign. While 
others speechify their sorrows, we 
call to mind the simple line of the 
sweet sinci re-hearted girl, in the 
tragedy ofLear; " What shall Cor- 
delia do ?— Love, and he silent." 

A.?. 

HERCULANEUM* 

It is somewhat singular, that al- 
though there have been discovered 
so many rolls of papyrus, which, in 
their half-burned state, appear like 
rolls of tobacco, and which have 
been collected to the number of 
seventeen hundred manuscripts; of 
which about three hundred have 
been unrolled, with an industry and 
ingenuity of handy-work truly as- 
tonishing, it is curious, that there is 
not hitherto round more than per- 
haps a single line that deserves to be 
rescued from their sepulchre of obli- 
vion. It is a resurrection of any 
thing but the spirit. The line we 
allude to is the loilowing. " Consiliis 
nox apta ducum, lux aptior armis." 
Which may be tra.usla.ted, " For 



counsel, night is fit; for deeds, more 
fit the day." A work upon music; 
another on botany ; and a poem of 
little merit, (all in a very imperfect 
state,) is the whole result of this 
great disinterment. We cannot help 
wondering, that instead of pursuing 
the elucidation of manuscripis not 
worthy of being restored to the light, 
the search is not niade from roil to 
roll, incessantly, until the reviving 
hand of industry be able to awaken 
some noble work of the mind into a 
second existence. Ah ! we fear, that 
this Herculaneum was a money-mak- 
ing provincial town, -with perhaps a 
literary society, or a monthly maga- 
zine, teaching light to counterfeit a 
gloom. In vain shall we search 
among these rolls of tobacco for the 
classics of the Roman Capital ; in 
vain shall we invoke, within these 
vaults, the shades of a Livy or a 
Tacitus to arise in their pristine per- 
fection; " to delight, and at the same 
time admonish," with exuberant 
majesty of expression, or with that 
energy of thought, which threw off 
words, as the gladiator threw aside 
his clothing, and stood naked and 
muscular, ready to strike the blow 
which need not be repeated. Ah.! 
this Herculaneum, iike its founder 
Hercules, was fonder of clubs than 
of the classics,' arid of "twelve lav 
bours," all were of the bands, and 
not one of the head. Ah, Hercula» 
neum ! we cannot say of thee, as 
Gray said with a sort of witticism in 
his melancholy, " Ev'n in thy ashe$ 
live their wonted fires." 

A.P. 

CHRISTMAS GEESE, 

J)rest ala-Walpole. 

Extract of a letter. — »'* A curious 
incident' happened here this morn- 
ing. This, you know, is the social 
season of man, and that of slaughter 
among the poultry. Four of our 
young geese Were sacrificed at the 
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altar of hospitality, and the old grey- 
goose, and the old white-goose, 
(your knowledge in natural history 
will easily distinguish which was the 
gander,) were both sold, and bound, 
and, late in the night, carried in 
captivity to a farmer's house, at least 
six miles distance, as birds travel. 
This took place on the 23d Decem- 
ber, and on the 25th, in the morn- 
ing, we were toid by the old goose- 
herd, or gozzard, according to the 
vulgar dialect, that both the exiled 
fowl had returned to their Penates, 
and were now, without her being able 
to guess how tbey could find or pur- 
sue their way, with wings or feet, 
o'er bog, or steep, through strait, 
rough, dense, or rare, swimming or 
sinking, or wading, or creeping, or 
flying, they were, at this instant, 
lying panting, and piteously bewail- 
ing the loss of their young ones, and 
their own captivity. I have heard, 
indeed, that the spirit of Orpheus 
passed into a swan, but 1 never 
thought that he could make migration 
into a goose. But the principal fact 
of the "dulcedomum," the sweetness 
of the natal soil, as Herodotus says, 
•' ratione valentior omni ;'* in short, 
the return of these philosophers, by 
instinct, to their borne, from such a 
distance, amidst such perils and haz- 
ards of various kinds, was unques- 
tionable, and unquestioned. 1 im* 
mediately set myseif to study Oar- 
win, who has in so many instances 
proved instinct to be a reason of 
higher degree, and a sort of heredi- 
tary experience, and the sagacity of 
my geese proved them worthy des- 
cendants oi those whose cackling had 
saved the Capitol. Although ranked 
low in intellect, I saw a resemblance 
between the goose and (be serpent, 
in somewhat more than the hiss; and 
I had often observed, that in the 
human race, the conjunction of sim- 
plicity and canning was by no meant 
uncommon* I welt remember « 



learned Fellow of the Dublin Uni- 
versity, who, from bis long neck, or 
(as he supposed,) from his long bead, 
was little known by bis own name, 
but very generally known by the 
appellation of Amer. Every ona 
knows, that the goose-quill, figur- 
atively speaking, has taken a far 
higher flight than the feather of the 
prophetic swan, or the thunder* 
bearing eagle. I shall allow, that 
Puntf is typified or personified in 
the swan, which, clothed with un- 
spotted whiteness, swims a Lady of 
the Lake, amidst the wafers, as it 
were distinct from them, and un- 
sullied by them ; secreted from the 
world, like the poet Cowper, and 
untainted by alf its temptations. Fit 
and characteristic habitation for the 
soul of such a poet, and hence, it 
may be concluded, the swan was 
said to die in music. Poetry is al- 
lied to prophecy, and I willingly ac- 
cede to every praise due to the angel- 
like purity of that bird, which both 
have sanctified in its retirement; but, 
notwithstanding its charms of pri- 
vacy and poesy, my taste, I acknow- 
ledge, has a hankering (I beg par- 
don for the word,) after the solid ex- 
cellence, and substantial good qua- 
lities of a stubble- goose. I know its 
goodness, its sense, its sagacity, and 
I have proved it has the crowning 
virtue of patriotism. 

" P.S. Me rniserum ! a messenger 
has just come from a cabin, at two 
Jietds distance, to seek for two of 
their geese who had been strolling ; 
and on a careful inquest being tak- 
en, a special verdict has been given, 
that the geese we supposed to be 
ours, are not ours, but belong to 
our neighbours. Theories are some- 
times twMv flat facts, as related, are 
most frequently/o&t;. And with this 
wise observation, ends this gossip- 
ing, or rather jjowiping letter." 

A.P. 
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BAMAS0US WIT. 

" I nrast tell yon an excessive good 
uoiy of George Selwyn, (this was the 
fashionable wit of that day.) Some 
women were scolding hiin for going 
to see the execution of Lord Lovat, 
and asked him how he could be such 
a barbarian to see the head cut 
off. *' Nay," says he, " if that was 
such a crime, I am sure I have made 
amends, for I went to see it sewed on 
again." When he wa3 at the un- 
dertakers, as soon as they had siitch- 
«d him together, and were going to 
put the body into the coffin, George, 
in my Lord Chancellor's voice, said, 
" My Lord Lovat, your Lordship 
may rise." So thoroughly had the 
politics of that day perverted the 
taste of those who frequented the 
first company, and such the ap- 
plause given by men of letters to 
their sanguinary associate. I have 
been assured, that some time after 
the year 1798, a set of jovial or mar- 
tial gentlemen, pledged each other 
out of a cap made from the scull of 
one who had distinguished himself 
in that rebellion. O, times ! O, man- 
ners! 

AP. 

Proofs of Coffee being superior to ar- 
dent spirits, to support under great 
exertions, supplied iy a gentleman of 
North America, from hit own person- 
td knowledge, and extracted from the 
Philanthropist. 

« In March, and the early part of 
April, 1806, on a passage from the 
West Indies, t« the Northern part of 
the United States, we were exposed 
to a series of gales of wind, and 
squalls of rain, hail, and sleet, for 
eighteen successive days, in which, 
from the short number of hands, and 
the state of the vessel, constant and 
severe exertion was required, without 
a dry thread, or four houre uninter- 
rupted sleep for the whole period? 



while we were short of provisions, 
and those we had so bad in quality, 
as only to be tasted to avoid starving, 
the strength and spirits of the whole 
crew were preserved by strong hot 
coffee, served three times a day, and 
not limited as to quantity, and some- 
times an additional quantity during 
the night. AS to the effect of coffee 
in severe cold, t can only state, that 
having passed the greater part of four- 
teen winter* jn the district of Maine, 
where the colil is very Severe, and 
where a person who is much engagecHn 
any active pursuits, must frequently,in 
the course of every winter, be exposed 
to very piercing frosts, all prudent 
people abstain from the use of any ar- 
dent spirits, and make great use of 
coffee. It is a general custom in tra- 
velling (which is almost always in open 
sledges,) to have, coffee as a beverage 
at dinner, in lieu of any other; and 
the effects I- have always heard attri- 
buted to it, and which it certainly has 
on myself, is to produce a general 
glow over the whole surface of the 
body, which lasts for a considerable 
time ; while the effect of spirituous 
liquors, under the same temperature, 
only produces heat in the mouth, 
throat, and stomach, and renders the 
effect of the cold much more sensible 
on the extremities. That this is the 
effect of spirituous liquors, too many 
fatal instances can be adduced ; and 
though, perhaps, needless, I will, 
mention one in which I was concern- 
ed, and a witness. _ Twenty -five per- 
sons volunteered their services in the 
province of Maine, \p cut a vessel, 
out of the ice, in an exceedingly 
severe winter night. At day-light, 
nine only were able to persevere in the 
attempt ; and on inquiry it appeared 
that none of those had tasted spirits ; 
all the rest had, in a greater or less 
degree, made use of them ; and hat) 
there not been inhibited buildings 
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near where they were employed, se- 
veral must have perished ; those who 
had abstained from spirits took a 
breakfast of strong, hot coffee, and 



with that meal only, completed a 
severe exertion of twenty -four hours, 
wet the whole time, and exposed to 
an intense degree of cold." 
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DARK SEMBLANCES. 

[raolt THE IRIS* O* EDMUND RTAN, COil- 
IWNLT CALLED EDMUND Or THE HILL.] 



DaRK are the brumal days that have no 
sunshine : when the cheeks of the mourn- 
ing heavens are swoln with, grief, and 
lay tears fall noisy and cold on the wither- 
ed bosom of shivering December. Gloomy 
are the congregating shadows of the dis- 
mal, terrific nights, when no moon-beam, 
no freezing star, nor Northern light, sheds 
a faint lustre on the sable, cloud-woven 
veil of desponding nature. Black the woe- 
clothing weeds of the disconsolate, death- 
created, solitary widow. Brown are the 
leafless woods of Sylvan a ; and sombre 
the frowning brows of heath-clad Dho- 
M.OKA, as the misty, evening wing of No- 
vember clothes its dusky forehead in the 
night-dress of wintry sorrow. 

Dark indeed are the brumal days that 
have no sun shine. Gloomy the shadowy 
nights. that are unlighted with moon or 
star. Black the weeds of the new-made 
widow ; brown the leafless woods of Svl- 
▼ana ; «nd sombre the brows of Diitr- 
mora, when shaded with the dusky, even- 
ing wing of November. But more dark, 
more^lw/wy, black, table, and sombre, are the 
hopeless mind, and the heart that is lost to 
the comforts of peace, and the exhilirating 
smiles of domestic joy. 

Il Penseroso. 
Puu-Palley. 

TO GREENFIELD; 

WRITTEN IN THE SUMMER Or 1812. 

INSCRIBED TO ELIZA. 

Oh, Greenfield ! dear Greenfield ! Once 

more I survey, 
Thy proud-rising front overlooking the 

vales ; 
Bat Eliza, thy loveliest grace is away, 
And the sad sense of grief over pleasure 

prevails. 



She is far to the south.- Ah .' but why has 

she roved, 
From a spot so delightful, so sweetly re- 

tir'd ? 
She is gone, the sweet fair, with the youth 

whom she loved, 
And has left all those scenes which she 

fondly admired. 

Still Greenfield, dear Greenfield ! I love to 
behold 

The place, where Eliza first shone to my 
sight, 

Like the Diamond of Truth set in Pu- 
rity's gold : 

Or the Brilliant of Virtue encircled i> 
light. 

Bless'd scenes of my love ! still unchanged 

you appear, 
But the charm of your beauties salutes not 

my view ; 
For the innocent pride of your vales is not 

here, 
O'er those languishing landscapes new l«s- 

tre to strew. 

I gaze all around ; yet how fruitless ! to 
find, 

That day- star of bliss, of the heaven- 
beaming ejes; 

Ah ! but soon recollection returns to my 
mind, 

And the fond expectation dispirited dies 1 

Remembrance comes weeping, and shows 
ev'ry place, 

Where we strayed on the spring-mora of 
light-hearted youth; 

When I read in the smiles of her soul- 
speaking face. 

The language of love, and thft rhet'ricpf 
truth. 

Yet why should I yield thus to mental 

distress, 
Or encourage regret to usurp o^r the 

mind ? 



